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STUDENTS  of  zoology  are  frequently  struck  by  remark- 
able resemblances  between  habits  of  insect  life  and 
those  of  human  beings,  which  open  up  strange  relations 
of  motive  and  plan  between  what  are  manifestly  widely 
diverse  conditions  of  life. 

Students  of  history  have  the  same  experience.  Social 
conditions,  separated  widely  as  the  poles,  to  the  super- 
ficial observer,  offer  analogies  showing  them  to  be  closely 
related. 

Louis  XIV  of  France  who  had  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  brilliant  reign  concentrated  by  his  vigor  and  his 
genius  all  political  power  of  the  empire  in  his  own  person, 
and  who  then  had  selected  and  surrounded  himself  by  the 
ablest  and  best  material  that  France  afforded,  both  for 
civic  and  military  direction  of  affairs,  gradually  became 
alienated  from  the  capable  ministers  of  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign,  and,  sinking  into  dotage,  was  then  surrounded 
by  scheming  priests,  women  and  peculators,  who,  by  cour- 
tier's arts,  base  sycophancy,  low  cunning  and  unscrupuL 
ous  inflaming  of  passions,  gradually  crept  into  his  confi. 
dence,  and  secured  the  removal  of  all  public  officers  of 
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independence  of  character,  and  filled  their  places  with 
their  creatures. 

So  low  had  the  public  service  of  France  sunk  in  the 
last  days  of  the  personal  government  of  Louis,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that,  when  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  took  the  regency,  he  found  the  coffers  empty, 
the  army  unpaid  for  years,  and  vast  claims  against  the 
royal  treasury,  for  the  discharge  of  which  there  was  no 
adequate  machinery  of  taxation.  Yet,  officials  who  had 
been  but  a  few  years  towards  the  close  of  Louis  XIV 
reign  in  and  about  the  treasury,  had  grown  sufficiently  rich 
to  give  rise  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Novel  De  Kerfas  to 
the  regent,  that  by  a  threatened  public  investigation  at  least 
two  hundred  millions  of  hush  money  could  be  covered 
into  the  treasury  from  a  list  of  persons  named  by  him. 
For  instance:  the  then  Comptroller  General  was  expected 
to  pay  ten  million  francs,  Chancellor  Pontchartrain,  the 
former  comptroller  general,  ten  million  francs,  De  Bercy, 
superintendent  of  finance,  two  million  francs,  De 
Rebours  the  superintendent  of  accounts,  one  million 
francs,  Phelippeax  De  Pontchartrain,  former  minister  of 
marine,  two  million  francs,  etc.,  etc. 

Thus  down  to  the  very  foresters,  all  were  as- 
sumed to  be  peculators,  and  were  catalogued  in  precise 
proportion  to  the  advantage  they  were  supposed  to  have 
taken  of  their  opportunities  to  help  themselves  from  the 
public  treasury.  The  results  proved  that  the  suggestion 
which  was  made  by  Kerfas  was  an  under,  rather  than  an 
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over  estimate  of  the  malversations  of  which  public 
officers  had  been  guilty.  Of  these  peculations  while 
made,  the  monarch  knew  nothing.  He  was  flattered  and 
cajoled  by  the  courtiers  and  women  around  him.  He 
was  the  best  of  kings  in  the  best  governed  of  kingdoms. 

Political  power  has  changed  from  that  time  to  this. 
It  is  no  longer  one  person  who  represents  the  state,  who 
can  be  flattered  and  cajoled,  wheedled  into  giving  great 
offices  to  great  rogues,  coaxed  into  granting  great  mon- 
opolies for  the  oppression  of  the  people,  but  it  is  the 
people  themselves  who  hold  all  political  power,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  condition  of  our  treasury  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  relation  thereto  of  its  comptroller, 
its  chief  of  public  works,  of  public  parks,  Mayor,  and  all 
other  officers  down  to  the  lowest,  formed  in  1871,  a  gro- 
tesque parallel  with  the  condition  of  the  treasury  and  offi- 
cers at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  The  same  re- 
sults seem  to  have  worked  themselves  out  under  the  most 
democratic  form  of  government  that  existed,  under  the 
most  autocratic  ;  even  the  same  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  royal  sovereign,  the  people,  as  to  what  was  going  on, 
brought  about,  similar  arts,  diplomacy  and  craft  that 
wheedled  and  cajoled  poor  old  Louis  XIV. 

The  regency  has  come  with  us.  Some  of  our  public 
thieves  have  been  compelled  to  disgorge  and  a  better 
condition  of  affairs  has  taken  its  place,  but  whether  that 
regency  is  again  to  be  followed  by  another  set  of  thieves 
precisely  as  Louis  XV.  followed  Louis  XIV.,  depends  upon 
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the  question  of  changing  in  the  interim  the  organization 
of  our  sovereign,  because  the  antechamberingwill  not  dis- 
continue, the  politician  will  not  discontinue  to  ply  his 
vocation,  the  same  fear  of  offending  and  the  same  desire 
to  keep  the  sovereign  in  good  humor  and  in  ignorance 
exists  to-day,  precisely  as  it  existed  at  that  time,  and 
from  precisely  the  same  motives.  The  sovereign  has 
always  been  more  or  less  of  a  fool  because  there  is  a  strong 
interest  to  keep  him  in  a  condition  of  imbecility  for  the 
profit  of  somebody,  and  that  principle  of  human  nature 
works  as  effectually  as  to  the  sovereign  people  of  a  re- 
mote Western  town  in  far  off  Colorado,  as  it  did  in  the 
ante-chambers  and  throne-room  at  Versailles  in  171 5. 

Political  government  is  an  art  of  which  political  econ- 
omy is,  it  is  true,  the  science,  but  it  differs  from 
all  other  arts  in  this,  that  the  elements  we  are  com- 
pelled to  deal  with  are  uncertain  in  their  mani- 
festations, and  therefore  defy  all  calculation  and  are  so 
numerous  in  every  problem  that  while  to  infinite  wisdom 
they  are  calculable  and  measurable,  they  are  but  approx- 
imately so,  even  to  the  student  of  political  philosophy. 
Hence  it  is  dangerous  to  govern  society  by  general 
maxims,  and  when  attempted,  some  startling  fact  brings 
us  up  with  a  sharp  turn,  and  compels  a  re-examination 
of  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  we  supposed  to  be  fun- 
damental, and  experience  requires  us  to  make  discrimina- 
tions and  qualifications  which  at  the  outset  we  did  not 
think  of  making. 
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There  are  two  sources  whence  we  derive  our  institu- 
tions. The  conservative  one  is  that  which  is  derived  from 
the  English  government.  As  English  colonies  we  modeled 
our  institutions  on  those  of  the  mother  country,  precisely 
as  Canada  has  modeled  hers  upon  the  institutions  of 
the  England  of  to-day.  We  had  our  colonial  legislatures, 
our  governors  imposed  upon  us  by  the  crown,  like  the  lord 
lieutenants  of  a  county,  special  charters  given  to  a  few 
cities,  such  as  the  Montgomery  and  Duncan  charter  to 
New  York  and  the  charter  to  Baltimore,  that  of  Penn 
to  Philadelphia,  and  our  town  institutions  which  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  rate  payers  the  local  government  of 
the  townships. 

Theories  as  to  universal  suffrage,  and  the  abstract 
rights  of  man,  did  not  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  men 
who  made  our  earlier  colonial  history.  They  were 
frontiers-men  everywhere,  and  had  the  rude  and  hard  life 
of  frontiers-men  to  lead,  to  which  social  tone  and  char- 
acter was  given  by  an  offshoot  of  a  home  aristocracy. 

Our  leading  revolutionary  statesmen,  however  (notably 
is  this  true  of  Jefferson,  Adams  and  Madison),  were 
theorists  educated  in  the  school  of  the  French 
encyclopaedists,  a  school  of  philosophers  with  whom  the 
rights  of  man,  (meaning  thereby  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual) to  self-government  and  to  taking  part  in  govern- 
mental functions,  was  a  cardinal  maxim.  The  evils  of 
despotic  government  had  within  their  memories  been  so 
manifest  and  so  grievous,  that  they  in  their  doctrines 
went  to  the  other  extreme  of  individualism. 
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These  theories  were  carried  into  practical  effect  by  the 
French  revolution.  Mob  government  was  rampant  there 
and  with  results  indelibly  written  upon  pages  of  history 
in  characters  of  blood. 

In  our  own  country,  while  these  ideas  existed  in  the 
minds  of  our  leading  men,  our  practice  was  ruled  by 
English  precept  and  example,  the  conservative  tendencies 
of  which  prevented  the  "  natural  rights  "  from  carrying 
us  into  excesses. 

These  theories  however,  germinated,  grew,  and  about 
1846  developed  into  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  swept  away  all  quali- 
fications of  property.  Many  officers  who  had  theretofore 
been  appointed,  were  made  elective,  judges  notably  so. 
The  Central  State  government  was  stripped  of  all  substan- 
tial power,  small  districts  were  parcelled  out  to  which  local 
self-government  was  permitted,  under  the  rule  of  a  domin- 
ant majority,  without  restrictions  and  without  safeguards. 
This  constitution,  as  all  other  constitutions  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  became  the  model  organic  form  of 
government  for  other  states,  and  the  consequences 
which  the  constitution  of  1846,  its  unfettered  suf- 
frage and  an  elective  judiciary,  small  districts,  a  state 
executive  stripped  of  almost  all  executive  functions,  has 
brought  on  us,  re-appeared  in  other  states  west  of  New 
York  as  the  population  grew  up  to  something  like  New 
York  figures. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
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stitution  of  1846  came  the  Irish  famine,  which  brought 
to  our  shores  in  larger  numbers  than  theretofore  many 
industrious  and  useful  laborers,  who  within  a  few  years 
became  citizens,  carrying  into  politics  their  intense 
personal  attachments  and  strong  national  prejudices. 
Likewise,  the  German  Revolution  of  1848  caused  a 
vast  accession  of  emigrants,  adding  to  our  industrial 
population  a  great  number  of  persons  without  whose 
aid  our  agricultural,  mining  and  railway  interests  could 
not  have  been  as  successfully  developed  ;  but  the  polit- 
ical stomach  of  a  nation  like  the  stomach  of  an  individ- 
ual, needs  a  slow  and  gradual  supply  of  even  good  food 
for  proper  assimilation  and  to  prevent  indigestion. 

With  the  many  industrious  emigrants  came  a  great  num- 
ber of  drones,  who  naturally  remained  in  cities,  because 
while  of  all  places  a  city  is  perhaps  the  one  wherein  suc- 
cess is  the  most  difficult  to  the  merely  industrious,  it  is  on 
the  other  hand  a  great  harbor  for  the  idle  and  the  vicious, 
as  they  readily  can  by  shifting  their  ground  and  chang- 
ing at  short  distances  their  residences  obtain  quite  a  new 
center  of  supply  of  dupes. 

Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  we  extended  the  suffrage 
by  intrusting  the  electing  of  judges  for  instance — the 
most  delicate  function  of  government — to  a  great  mass 
of  indigenous  citizens  who  had  not  previously  exer- 
cised it  in  that  respect,  and  were  uneducated  in  that  partic- 
.  ular,  we  were  compelled  to  extend  the  suffrage  also  to  vast 
masses  who  had  never  exercised  it  at  all  as  to  anything. 
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Of  course  this  enormous  access  of  foreign  population 
was  not  anticipated,  and  the  changes  that  would  be 
thereby  effected  in  our  municipal  constituencies  were  not 
even  remotely  thought  of. 

This  constitutional  change  fell  in  synchronously  with 
the  development  of  the  railway  and  telegraph  service, 
which  by  the  annihilation  of  time  and  space,  carried 
farther  the  tendency  to  the  division  of  employments 
than  was  supposed  possible  even  by  the  immediately 
antecedent  generation.  While  this  contracted  the 
field  of  occupation  of  each  individual,  it  increased  the 
intensity  with  which  each  occupation  was  pursued.  Pol- 
itics thenceforth  became  from  the  necessity  of  the  case 
a  special  employment  to  a  degree  unknown  to  our  ances- 
tors, because  they  did  not  have  the  division  of  employ- 
ment carried  to  anything  like  its  present  condition.  The 
merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  banker,  the  manufacturer  no 
longer  have  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  political  condit- 
ion of  affairs,  but  they  leave  this  sphere  of  activity  to  a 
special  class  which  is  mainly  recruited  from  unsuccess- 
ful merchants,  unsuccessful  lawyers,  unsuccessful  bankers 
and  unsuccessful  manufacturers. 

This  fact,  lamentable  as  it  appears  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server, is  a  tendency  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  the 
individual,  because  it  is  a  natural  law,  individual  resist- 
ance to  which  means  non-success  and  defeat  in  the 
special  avocation  which  a  man  has  selected  for  himself. 
The  suspicion  with  which  any  one  is  regarded  who 
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neglects  his  business  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
politics,  however  good  his  motive,  has  its  basis  in  an  in- 
distinct' appreciation  of  the  fact,  that  men  cannot  be  suc- 
cessful in  special  avocations  and  yet  pay  attention  to 
politics. 

The  scientific  and  industrial  results  of  the  last  three 
decades  have  produced  this  effect  and  not  as  is  ordin- 
arily charged,  wilful  and  perverse  neglect  of  duty. 

Hence,  effects  of  defective  governmental  machin- 
ery which  would  otherwise  have  appeared  slowly, 
have  been  enormously  accelerated  by  the  circum- 
stances which  I  have  mentioned  ;  and  now,  after  thirty 
years  of  experience  under  this  constitution  of  1846  we 
are  once  more  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fundamental 
question,  "  Is  there  a  natural  right  to  vote  in  municipal 
affairs  on  the  part  of  everybody  irrespective  of  taxation  ?" 
And  the  solution  of  this  question  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  organized  communism  and  destruction  of  property  un- 
der the  guise  of  taxation  in  which  our  system  has  resulted. 
I  admit  that  in  all  purely  governmental  matters  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  make  any  invidious  distinctions  between 
different  classes  of  men,  that  possibly  the  only  discrimin- 
ation which  any  fundamental  law  upon  the  subject  of  suf- 
frage is  justified  in  drawing  is  one  based  upon  educational 
tests  or  upon  a  test  having  some  relation  to  the  voters' 
freedom  of  choice,  because  freedom  of  the  suffrage  im- 
plies two  things : 

1.  That  the  man  who  exercises  the  suffrage  shall  be  so 
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situated  with  reference  to  his  social  relations  that  it  shall 
be  the  exercise  of  a  free  man's  vote  ;  hence  persons 
placed  in  a  position,  (as  the  great  majority  of  women 
are)  which  would  make  their  votes  simply  the  echo  of 
the  votes  of  those  who  are  around  and  about  them  and 
therefore  not  free  votes,  are  properly  excluded.  With 
these  exceptions  and  such  as  arise  from  crime  or  mental 
incapacity,  we  may  safely  admit  that  in  governmental 
matters,  universal  suffrage  is  the  proper  rule. 

2.  That  the  suffrage  shall  be  the  exercise  of  a  real 
power  and  not  of  the  shadow  of  a  power.  To  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  "  aye  "  only  on  predetermined  measures 
such  as  the  plebiscite  of  the  second  French  Empire  is  not 
a  free  vote.  Likewise  to  have  by  political  machinery  the 
franchise  so  manipulated  that  before  the  voter  goes  to 
the  polls  he  either  knowingly  or  unwittingly  is  merely 
going  through  a  form  to  give  validity  and  sanction  to  a 
predetermined  result  of  secret  caucus  resolutions,  is 
not  the  exercise  of  free  suffrage. 

We  must  at  once,  however,  discriminate  between 
governmental  affairs  and  private  affairs  strictly  and 
logically,  and  not  extend  the  suffrage  beyond  the  limits  of 
government  proper.  Attention  must  also  here  be  drawn 
to  the  dual  element  of  the  suffrage  which  makes  it  a 
matter  of  aggression  as  well  as  of  protection,  and  which 
complicates  from  that  point  of  view  every  governmental 
problem  in  dealing  with  the  suffrage. 
.Any  human  being  having  the  suffrage  has  two  powers 
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united  in  what  seemingly  is  one.  He  can  protect  him- 
self by  means  of  the  suffrage  against  the  aggression  of 
the  superior  force  of  government.  It  is  a  shield  and  a 
cover  which  prevents  his  being  what  the  French  call  ex- 
ploits by  the  political  powers. 

From  that  point  of  view  it  is  a  right,  and  when  theor- 
ists from  Locke  and  Helvetius  down  to  Gladstone  have 
insisted  upon  the  right  of  suffrage,  they  looked  at  it 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  that  point  of  view. 
However,  a  little  meditation  will  show  that  in  addition 
to  its  being  a  shield  it  is  also  a  sword  against  which  other 
members  of  society  require  a  shield,  and  from  this  as- 
pect, it  ceases  to  be  a  right,  but  is  a  power  which  involves 
the  power  to  do  wrong,  and  we  must  not  place  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  right,  a  shield  in  one  hand,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  unconscious  that  by  the  same  movement  we 
place  a  sword  in  the  other. 

As  the  suffrage  not  only  prevents  aggression,  but  at 
the  same  time  elects  and  selects  our  political  officers, 
who  can  become  the  instruments  of  aggression,  we  must 
hedge  it  in  so  as  to  prevent  that  sword  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  people  from  administering  infinitely  severer 
gashes  and  death  wounds  than  it  shields  its  bearer 
from. 

These  two  elements,  viz  ;  protection  of  the  holder  of  the 
suffrage  as  to  his  rights  and  power  to  aggress  upon  the 
rights  of  others,  vary  in  a  ratio  dependent  upon  whether 
the  object  on  which  the  suffrage  is  exercised  is  a  govern- 
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mental,  a  quasi-governmental,  or  a  private  property 
interest — in  almost  all  governments,  even  in  our  own, 
these  interests  are  so  intermixed  that  the  voter,  electing 
a  representative,  affects,  to  a  degree,  all  of  them. 
Our  form  of  government,  however,  makes  some  distinc- 
tions possible,  which  in  those  of  a  more  concentrated 
character  cannot  be  made. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  offers  us  an 
example  of  almost  purely  governmental  functions.  The 
power  to  make  war,  treaties,  and  general  laws  for  the 
safety  of  all  alike,  affects  all  alike.  This  government 
can  bodily  take  any  one  of  us,  put  us  into  the  ranks  of 
an  army,  and  take  us  away  from  business,  from  family 
and  kindred,  to  be  killed  or  maimed. 

Against  this  very  great  power  there  must  be  some  pro- 
tection lodged  in  each  citizen  ;  and  rich  or  poor,  all  who 
may  be  thus  subjected  to  military  service,  should  be 
armed  with  the  suffrage  for  their  protection.  Here,  mark 
you,  the  element  of  protection  is  at  its  maximum,  the 
element  of  aggression  at  a  minimum  in  the  hands  of 
each  individual.  It  is  true  that  even  Congress,  both 
directly,  as  in  the  cases  of  Pacific  railways,  subsidies, 
tariffs,  etc.,  affects  private  interests  and  trenches  upon 
property  rights  of  individuals,  yet  in  the  main  it  deals 
with  the  general  interests,  and  private  rights  are  affected 
in  a  general  sort  of  a  way  only.  The  true  function  of  the 
Federal  Congress  and  administration  is  governmental,  and 
not  merely  administrative,  and  the  general  popular  suffrage 
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is  the  safest  and  perhaps  the  fairest  basis  for  such  a  govern- 
ment. Everybody  will  admit  that  the  rule  which  is 
applicable  to  this  great  general  government  would  be 
woefully  misapplied  to  a  great  corporation.  The  wildest 
demagogue  amongst  us  would  not  be  wild  enough  to 
suggest  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  shall  elect  by 
universal  suffrage  the  directors  of  the  Manhattan  Gas 
Light  Company,  although  it  supplies  a  great  part  of  the 
city  with  light :  although  it  is  a  monopoly,  and  hence 
ought  to  be,  to  some  degree,  under  political  control,  yet, 
we  all  feel  that  as  the  works  have  been  put  up,  the  re- 
torts made,  the  pipes  bought  and  laid,  at  private  expense, 
by  the  raising  of  private  capital,  representing  the  econ- 
omies and  investments  of  individuals,  that  we  should 
leave  the  control  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
shall  be  expended  or  preserved,  in  the  hands  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  contributed  it.  To  take  control  of  these 
works  by  universal  suffrage  after  their  value  has  been 
created  by  individual  efforts,  and  distribute  these  results  of 
laborious  efforts  and  self  denial,  by  giving  to  each  of  the 
numberless  many,  who  did  not  contribute,  like  voting  pow- 
er with  the  few  who  did  contribute,  would  at  once  strike 
every  one  of  us  as  an  act  of  spoliation,  scarcely  disguised  by 
the  barren  votes  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  who 
would  be  on  every  occasion  outvoted,  and  whose  proprie- 
tary interest  would  be  swamped  by  the  popular  majority. 
Yet  a  great  corporation,  such  as  a  gas  light  company,  a  rail- 
way or  a  great  bank,  has  some  few  of  the  elements  of  a 
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government.  It  supplies  on  a  great  scale  a  public  want ; 
its  administrative  functions  frequently  embrace  more 
important  and  more  delicate  details  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  town  councils  of  small  communities,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community  may  even  to  a  very  consider- 
able degree  be  tied  up  in  the  proper  management  of 
such  a  private  enterprise,  yet  to  such  a  case  to  extend 
universal  suffrage  would  be  generally  recognized  as 
spoliation,  because  in  such  a  case  the  element  of  protec- 
tion of  the  suffrage  is  at  a  minimum,  and  the  element  of 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  others  and  the  motive  to  ag- 
gress are  at  a  maximum. 

Between  the  general  government,  where  the  protective 
element  of  the  suffrage  is  at  a  maximum,  and  the  aggres- 
sive element  at  a  minimum,  down  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion wherein  the  aggressive  element  of  the  general 
suffrage,  if  it  were  permitted  to  exist,  would  be  at  a  maxi- 
mum, and  the  protective  element  at  a  minimum,  there  is 
an  infinite  gradation  of  functions  upon  which  the  suffrage 
is  exercised,  through  which  we  descend  from  government 
proper  down  to  the  mere  administration  of  private  inter- 
ests under  the  form  of  government,  and  with  this  grada- 
tion comes  the  change  of  the  character  of  the  suffrage 
from  its  protective  to  its  aggressive  character,  until  it 
becomes  almost  exclusively  aggressive.  The  shield  be- 
comes smaller  and  the  sword  longer  until  we  have  all 
sword  and  no  shield. 

The  state,  for  instance, — as  it  affects  every  interest  of  a 
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man  in  every  important  relation  of  life,  as  father,  hus- 
band, master,  servant,  guardian  and  ward,  as  it  has  the 
right  to  deprive  of  liberty  and  even  life  itself  by  judicial 
process, — so  completely  controls  and  influences  each  indi- 
vidual, that  the  suffrage  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
encroachment  of  class  against  class  ;  although,  however, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  so  actively  interferes  with 
private  interests  of  every  kind,  the  aggressive  element  of 
suffrage  is  almost  as  active  as  the  protective,  and  class, 
party  and  monopoly  advantages  are  as  frequently  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  suffrage,  as  warded  off  by  means 
thereof. 

In  municipalities,  however,  we  cease  almost  entirely 
to  deal  with  governmental  functions  proper,  but  under 
the  forms  of  government,  we  deal  with  anid  act  upon 
private  property  interests,  and  here  we  find  the  analysis 
which  has  yielded  us  the  distinction  of  protective  and 
aggressive  elements  of  the  suffrage  hold  true  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  almost  exclusively  aggressive  character 
of  the  suffrage. 

To  illustrate : — During  the  middle  ages  there  was  no 
artificial  light  in  the  streets  of  the  cities  to  guide  the 
pedestrian  at  night. 

The  rich,  when  they  visited  each  other,  were  carried 
about  in  sedan  chairs,  and,  as  you  well  know,  it  is  only 
in  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  streets  in  cities 
have  been  made  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  car- 
riages.   These  sedan  chair  bearers  were  supplied  with 
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torches,  and  they  made  a  specific  charge  for  each  light. 

In  process  of  time,  pedestrians  would  hire  servants  to 
carry  torches  before  them,  and  to-day,  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  in  Norway,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  in  the 
extreme  South  of  Europe,  (in  Turkey  and  in  Greece), 
you  see  the  individual  lamps  accompanyi ng  the  pedes- 
trian as  he  goes  out  at  night.  Of  course  only  those  who 
had  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  might  be  robbed 
took  the  precaution  to  have  lamps  to  guide  their  way 
and  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  marauders.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  lamps  was  borne  by  the  people  of  prop- 
erty, precisely  as  all  private  expense  for  servants  is 
borne. 

The  increase  of  refinement  and  general  welfare  increased 
the  demand  for  light  in  the  streets,  and  the  men  hav- 
ing property  soon  determined  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
light  up  the  streets  of  the  city  at  the  general  expense,  and 
that  perhaps  on  the  whole,  it  would  prove  more  economi- 
cal than  for  each  one  to  hire  some  one  to  carry  a  lamp  as 
he  wanted  it.  They  dedicated  therefore  a  proportion 
of  their  property  and  of  their  expenditure  to  the  general 
public,  who  did  not  contribute  a  single  cent  to  this  dis- 
bursement. Thereafter,  even  the  poorest,  who  theretofore 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  hiring  servants  or  supply 
himself  with  lamps,  could  thread  his  way  safely  and  in 
peace  along  the  streets  of  a  city. 

Now,  by  what  horns  poms  or  legerdemain  does  this 
mere  property  expenditure  become  a  matter  upon  which 
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universal  suffrage  is  to  be  exercised,  so  that  the  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  contribute  nothing  towards  this 
shall,  through  their  agents,  determine  where  the  lamps 
are  to  be  put  up,  how  much  they  shall  cost,  and  what  ex- 
penditure shall  be  annually  incurred  to  keep  them 
trimmed  and  lighted  ? 

Take  the  case  of  sewerage  as  another  illustration. 
The  cesspool  to  each  particular  house  was  a  matter  of 
individual  expenditure  for  each  particular  owner  of  the 
house.  Before  the  existing  system  of  sewerage  became 
established  as  a  matter  of  sanitary  legislation,  nobody 
dreamed  of  taking  a  vote  upon  the  sinking  of  a  cess 
well,  or  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  that  shall  be  in- 
curred :  that  each  man  determined  precisely  as  he 
determined  the  other  expenditures  for  the  building  of 
his  house. 

Principles  of  public  hygiene,  however,  bring  in  vogue 
a  sewerage  system  to  carry  away  and  off  all  unwholesome 
and  offensive  material  to  some  point  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  city. 

Here  again  we  are  dealing  with  an  expenditure  of  a 
general  nature,  it  is  true,  but  yet  divisible  into  individual 
property  interests  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  property 
contiguous  to  the  sewers.  It  is  true  that  the  improved 
sanitary  condition  inures  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  contribute  a  cent  to  that  expense.  Receiving  a 
gratuity  does  not  however  create  a  right,  and  it  is  upon 
no  stouter  thread  than  this  mere  gratuitous  service,  which 
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is  thus  rendered  to  the  masses,  that  the  claim  can  rest 
that  they  shall  participate  in  determining  who  shall 
build  the  sewer,  under  whose  direction  it  shall  be  built, 
and  how  much  of  an  expenditure  shall  be  incurred  in  the 
building  thereof. 

These  are  all  private  property  interests  in  which  to 
admit  the  suffrage  by  the  mere  counting  of  heads  with- 
out regard  to  the  interest  that  the  head  represents,  is  as 
absolutely  destructive  to  the  property  which  is  subjected 
to  that  rule,  as  it  would  be  for  a  great  merchant  to  allow 
his  clerks  and  his  book-keepers  to  determine  by  an  annual 
vote,  the  amount  that  the  business  shall  expend  upon 
salaries  annually. 

The  answer  that  is  ordinarily  made  to  the  position 
here  taken  is,  that  there  is  an  interest  on  the  part  of  every 
inhabitant  of  a  community  in  the  permanent  welfare  of 
that  community,  and  that  each  inhabitant  is  as  a  con- 
sumer, a  payer  of  taxes,  however  small  a  consumer  he 
may  be. 

Suppose  Mr.  Claflin  had  upon  that  theory  organized 
his  business,  and  would  say  "  Each  one  of  my  clerks  is 
interested  in  the  continuing  of  my  business ;  each  shares 
in  the  shape  of  wages  the  profits  thereof,  and  for  that 
reason  I  shall  leave  it  to  their  collective  votes  how  much 
shall  be  distributed  annually  in  the  way  of  salary  among 
them,  they  won't  take  too  much,  because  the  business  in 
the  end  cannot  continue  if  they  do."  Would  not  his 
friends  at  once  suggest  a  commission  of  lunacy  to  take 
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charge  of  his  property,  because  everybody  knows  that 
the  average  man  will  sacrifice  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
his  remote  to  his  immediate  interest :  that  the  immediate 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  present  distribution  of 
other  people's  property  for  our  benefit,  is  so  tempting 
that  it  requires  great  foresight  and  ^heroic  virtue  to  re- 
fuse to  avail  ourselves  of  such  a  temptation  in  the  expec- 
tation of  a  remote  gain. 

Besides,  men  are  actuated  not  by  their  true  interests  as 
we  understand  them,  but  by  their  interests  as  they  under- 
stand them. 

A  few  political  economists  may  know,  and  by  careful 
analysis  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the  consumer  pays 
a  large  proportion  of  every  tax  that  is  laid  upon  the 
community,  and  that  even  the  lowest  class  voter  pays  a 
small  proportion  of  that  tax,  yet  before  that  fact  can  be 
expected  to  be  a  potent  element  in  influencing  conduct, 
it  must  be  known,  appreciated  and  acted  upon  ;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  tr\e  dense  ignorance 
upon  politico-economical  subjects,  exhibited  in  our  halls 
of  legislation,  even  in  the  senate  chamber  at  Washington, 
how  can  we  expect  so  abstruse  a  politico-economical  fact 
to  find  its  way  to  acceptance,  and  be  acted  upon,  by 
people  who  are  ground  down  by  their  daily  toil,  and 
who  have  not  the  time  to  make  politico-economical 
studies. 

The  statement  by  the  advocates  of  universal  suffrage  in 
cities  of  the  fact  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax  has  be- 
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come  a  gross  exaggeration.  Generally,  it  is  true  that  the 
consumer  pays  the  tax ;  but,  whether  or  not  the  owner 
of  property  can  wholly  or  in  part  shift  this  payment  upon 
the  tenant,  is  dependent,  upon  a  great  many  conditions. 

When  the  tax  comes  to  be  so  heavy  as  virtually  to 
amount  to  confiscation,  he  cannot  shift  it  at  all. 

When  the  demand  for  houses  is  light  he  can  shift  it 
in  part  only.  For  instance,  when  the  taxes  in  the  cities  of 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  in  recent  years,  amounted 
to  the  whole  rental  value  of  the  property,  it  was  not  the 
tenant  who  paid  the  tax,  because  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  the  tenant  paid  less  in  rent  than  the  owner 
was  compelled  to  pay  in  taxes ;  and  had  the  owners  of 
property  by  common  consent  insisted  upon  having  their 
houses  bear  an  interest  upon  their  value  together  with 
the  taxes,  such  cities  would  have  been  depopulated. 

Therefore  it  is  true  only  in  a  qualified  sense  that 
taxation  can  be  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
owner  to  the  occupiers. 

But  suppose  the  tax  is  shifted,  and  that  every  voter 
who  occupies  a  room  at  six  dollars  a  month,  pays  fifty 
cents  a  month  tax,  will  that  deter  him  from  voting  for 
an  alderman  who  promises  him  employment  on  the 
public  works,  at  fifty  cents  a  day  more  than  he  can 
obtain  elsewhere  ? 

To  him  the  tax,  did  he  realize  its  payment,  is  small 
compared  with  the  advantages  which  he  expects  to 
derive  from  this  combination  ;  therefore,  granting  that 
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everybody  is  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  politico-eco- 
nomical science,  yet  there  is  an  enormous  difference 
between  overcoming  the  true  general  interests  of  the 
rich  man  by  any  individual  motive,  and  the  true  interest 
of  a  poor  man  by  an  individual  motive. 

Take  the  extremes  of  an  Astor  and  our  occupier 
of  a  single  room.  To  induce  Mr.  Astor  to  consent 
to  an  increase  of  the  half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  tax 
that  he  pays,  it  might  be  necessary  to  show  him  an 
advantage  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  In  the 
other  case  ten  dollars  will  outweigh  the  disadvantage  of 
a  rise  in  the  general  rate  of  taxation  of  one  per  cent., 
and  hence  universal  suffrage  in  cities,  exercised  on  ex- 
penditures to  be  incurred,  or  debts  to  be  contracted, 
which  admits  those  who  have  no  property  on  precisely 
the  same  basis  with  those  who  have  property,  is  a  mere 
invitation  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  taxing 
power  to  make  a  communistic  division  of  the  property 
of  those,  who,  by  self-denial  and  industry,  have  accumu- 
lated what  they  possess ;  and  this  invitation  has  been 
accepted  and  acted  upon  fully  and  amply,  to  the  confis- 
cation of  a  great  proportion  of  the  accumulated  material 
wealth  of  our  cities.  The  taxes  exacted  in  our  large  cities 
amount  to  almost  3  per  cent,  on  capital.  According  to 
the  best  approximative  estimates  of  the  earnings  of  our 
people  the  amount  which  is  carried  to  annual  accretions 
of  capital  does  not  exceed  3  per  cent.  Hence,  already  we 
must  fall  upon  very  prosperous  times  to  save  surplus  over 
the  tax  gatherers  share. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  results  in  a  few  of  our  larger  cities 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  last  few  years: 


CITIES. 

i860. 

1875. 

INCREASE 

PER  CENT. 

POPULATION. 

Brooklyn. 

266,661 

484,616 

82  7 

Newark. 

7i,94i 

118,716 

65  2 

New  York. 

813,669 

1,046.037 

28:5 

Philadelphia. 

465,529 

738,724 

30.6 

Providence. 

50,666 

100,675 

98.7 

TAXATION. 

Brooklyn. 

$1,969,794 

$S,i4r,635 

3r3-4 

Newark. 

317,417 

2.091,339 

1\  CW     I  UIK, 

6,085,448 

32,312,812 

Aid  n 

Philadelphia. 

2,517,209 

10,513,462 

317-3 

Providence. 

325,538 

1.768,343 

443-3 

INDEBTEDNESS. 

Brooklyn. 

$7,905,246 

$36,115,000 

356.9 

Newark. 

316,000 

8,716,000 

2,65s. 2 

New  York. 

23,239,671 

140,379,103 

504-1 

Philadelphia. 

24,029,755 

60,622,132 

152,3 

Providence. 

r,  400, 000 

8,818,046 

529.8 

If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  our  system  must 
be  judged  by  this  result. 

We  have  misapplied  the  suffrage  ;  we  have  made  it 
an  element  of  confiscation.  We  have  discredited  it  for 
*  its  proper  purposes,  and  those  most  friendly  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  free  institutions,  and  their  dis- 
semination throughout  the  world,  should  be  most  jealous 
to  prevent  such  misapplication  of  correct  principles. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  the  maladmin- 
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istration  of  American  cities  has  already  checked  the 
growth  of  liberal  institutions  in  Europe. 

England,  under  the  leadership  of  Gladstone  and  Bright, 
was  rapidly  assimilating  its  institutions  to  our  own,  when 
the  revelations  of  1870  and  '71  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  the 
outrageous  mismanagement  of  the  Erie  Railway,  and  the 
corruption  of  our  Judiciary,  gave  conservative  English- 
men pause,  changed  the  current  of  popular  opinion  in 
England,  and  thereby  most  certainly  aided  in  elevating 
to  power  a  conservative  ministry,  and  to  keep  them 
there  thenceforth. 

If  any  one  of  you  were  to  select  an  executor  of  your 
little  estates,  and  to  appoint  a  guardian  of  infant  chil- 
dren, whom  among  your  friends  would  you  select  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  that  trust  ?  Would  it  be 
some  idle,  good-for-nothing  fellow,  who  has  arrived  at 
middle  age,  and  who  has  been  chronically  unfortunate ; 
unqualified  for  anything,  and  who  never  has  been  able 
to  accumulate  anything?  Clearly  not.  You  would 
say,  "  Such  a  man  as  that,  even  if  he  is  not  dishonest,  if 
he  won't  eat  up  the  trust  by  his  personal  expenditures, 
is  a  shiftless  fellow;  would  fritter  away  the  little  money 
that  I  would  leave  for  the  benefit  of  my  children  in  bad 
investments,  and  extravagant  expenditures,  and  would 
at  best  not  understand  its  management."  And  yet  you 
place  the  vast  interests  of  this  city,  with  a  trust  requir- 
ing an  expenditure  of  thirty  millions  a  year,  in  the  hands 
of  a  class  composed,  to  a  large  degree,  of  people  of 
that  kind. 
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There  are  governmental  functions  proper  in  a  city,  and 
as  to  them,  it  would  be  unjust  to  limit  the  popular 

suffrage. 

A  city  has  a  Police,  Fire  and  Sanitary  Departments ; 
a  Judiciary,  exercising  governmental  functions  ;  a  Mayor, 
who  in  some  degree  is  charged  with  duties  of  a  govern- 
mental character ;  a  Board  of  Aldermen,  who,  although 
dealing  with  matters  of  private  concern  to  a  considerable 
degree,  yet  exercise  also  governmental  duties.  There- 
fore, the  Commission,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a 
a  member,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  recommended, 
in  respect  to  all  these  officers  and  offices,  that  they  shall 
be  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  or  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  an  officer  thus  elected. 

Only  as  to  those  officers,  who  are  to  determine  on 
permanent  debt  and  disbursements,  having  no  other 
functions  or  power,  was  it  recommended  that  a  discrim- 
ination be  made,  which  shall  place  us  upon  some  sort  of 
a  business  basis.* 

*  In  1875,  Gov.  Tilden  drew  attention  in  a  special  message  to  the  growth 
of  the  debts  of  the  cities  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  some  of  the 
causes  which  brought  about  their  mis-government  and  showed  some  of  the 
consequences  to  which  such  mis-government  would  lead.  In  conformity 
with  his  recommendation  the  Legislature  authorized  him  to  appoint  12  Com- 
missioners to  take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration  and  report  to  the 
Legislature.  Accordingly  Gov.  Tilden  appointed  as  Commissioners 
Messrs.  William  M.  Evarts,  William  Allen  Butler,  Oswald  Ottendorfer, 
Edward  Cooper,  Samuel  Hand,  E.  L.  Godkin,  John  A.  Lott,  James  C. 
Carter,  H.  F.  Dimock,  Simon  Sterne,  Joshua  M.  Van  Cott,  and  Martin  B. 
Anderson.  All  except  the  last  named  accepted,  and  ten  of  the  eleven  Com- 
missioners united  in  a  report  recommending  a  series  of  constitutional  changes 
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Indeed,  so  obviously  fair  and  just  is  all  this,  that  if  it 
did  not  injuriously  affect  the  demagogues  in  the  larger 
cities,  there  could  not,  and  would  not  be  an  outcry 
against  it.  As  there  is  no  argument  to  be  found  against 
the  proposition  I  advocate,  the  demagogues  and  their 
friends  misrepresent  every  man  who  earnestly  urges  this 
reform  upon  the  consideration  of  the  public,  hence,  when 
I  said  at  the  recent  Steinway  Hall  meeting,  "that  all  that 
was  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Commission  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  was  to  exclude  the  incorrigible 
bummer,  and  the  hopeless  pauper,  from  being  integral 
parts  of  the  financial  administration  of  a  great  city,"  a 
great  hue  and  cry  was  raised,  that  I  had  said  that  all 
who  were  excluded  from  voting  for  the  Board  of  Finance, 
were  bummers  and  paupers. 

I  am  very  far  from  thinking,  or  saying,  that  men  who 
have  not  $500  of  personal  property,  or  who  do  not  pay 
a  rental  of  at  least  §250  a  year,  are  bummers  and  paupers. 

I  believe  that  many  worthy  men  will  be  excluded  by 
any  arbitrary  line  which  may  be  fixed,  but  the  rule  is 
intended  permanently  to  exclude  a  certain  objectionable 
class,  whose  participation  in  the,  vote  results  in  bad 
government ;  and  if,  in  making  a  line  of  demarcation, 
good  men  find  themselves  outside  of  that  line,  it  is  a 

and  safeguards  to  be  known  as  a  new  article  of  the  State  Constitution  in  re- 
lation to  cities.  The  recommendations  in  this  report  were  voted  upon  by 
the  Legislature  of  1877,  resulting  in  an  acceptance  of  and  passing  the 
amendment.  Before  it  can  become  operative  it  must  be  voted  upon  by  the 
Legislature  of  187S,  and  by  the  people  at  such  election  as  the  Legislature  may 
direct. 
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hardship  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  under  which 
exceptionally  public  spirited  women  suffer,  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  their  sex  from  the  polls,  and  which  exception- 
ally bright  and  intelligent  young  men  must  bear,  because 
under  the  age  of  21,  and  who  are  excluded  from  the 
polls  on  a  theory  that  they  are  politically  immature. 

One  word  to  those  who  may  feel  themselves  unjustly 
excluded  from  participating  in  voting  for  the  Board  of 
Finance.  To  them  I  say,  that  if  they  have  any  expecta- 
tion of  accumulating  any  property  in  future  years,  or 
even  hope  that  their  children  may  be  prosperous — if 
well  meaning  and  honest  of  purpose — from  their  own 
point  of  view,  it  is  wise  to  surrender  a  right  which  can 
do  them  no  substantial  good,  but  the  holding  of  which 
enables  the  sinister  and  dangerous  classes  to  get  control 
of  government,  and  thus  undermine  the  prosperity  of 
our  municipalities,  upon  which  prosperity  is  dependent 
the  livelihood  of  the  masses,  and  indeed  of  all  our  honest 
and  industrious  poor.  Besides,  there  is  no  permanent 
exclusion,  and  none  intended,  which  a  little  frugality 
and  care  will  not  overcome,  and  it  may  be  well  to  have  . 
that  additional  incentive  to  such  frugality  and  care.  I 
say  to  the  poorest  in  our  community,  "  What  has  the 
politician  done  for  you  ?  "  He  has  increased  the  tippling 
houses,  and,  therefore,  placed  at  the  door  of  every  poor 
man  in  the  community  additional  temptations  for  the 
expenditure  of  his  money.  He  has  increased  the  taxes 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  expense  of  living  in  a  large 
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eastern  city  has  become  such,  that  we  can  no  longer 
successfully  compete  in  business  with  some  of  the  newer 
cities  of  the  west,  and  consequently  a  large  proportion 
of  the  trade,  which  formerly  had  its  home  with  us,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
has,  to  a  great  degree,  departed,  and  is,  in  a  still  greater 
ratio,  now  departing  from  us. 

The  politician  has  built  miles  upon  miles  of  boulevards, 
not  wanted  for  building  purposes  for  a  generation  or 
more,  to  subserve  his  interest  as  a  real  estate  speculator, 
and  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  friends,  real  estate 
speculators.  To  do  this,  he  has  left  the  densely  popu- 
lated portion  of  our  city,  more  especially  that  part 
occupied  by  the  less  fortunate  of  our  people,  in  wretched 
filth  and  dirt,  with  bad  sewers,  with  badly  ventilated 
houses,  with  a  Building  Department  that  allows  tene- 
ment houses,  which  are  mere  traps,  to  be  put  up,  in 
disregard  of  the  safety  or  health  of  its  inmates,  the  foul 
air  of  which  sweeps  away  the  children  of  the  poor  into 
the  arms  of  death  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  city  in 
Christendom. 

Our  system  of  universal  suffrage,  as  applied  to  cities, 
has  created  the  success  of  Tweed,  Sweeny,  Connolly,  and 
kindred  rogues,  who,  while  they  distributed  coal  to  the 
value  of  $40,000  in  some  of  the  districts  of  our  city,  took 
away,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  whereby  the  men  lived 
to  whom  they  sent  that  coal. 

All  public  robbers  and  tyrants  extend  the  suffrage, 
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with  a  view  of  striking  centres  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, upon  which  they  can  base  their  power,  so  as  to  be 
independent  of  the  intelligent  middle  class,  which  has 
always  been  the  conservator  of  liberty,  and  the  safety 
of  the  state. 

When  Napoleon  III.  seized  power  by  his  coup  d'etat  in 
185 1,  he  issued  a  universal  suffrage  proclamation,  simul- 
taneously with  disbanding  the  corps  legislatives,  changing 
the  voting  population,  which  down  to  that  period  did 
not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half,  to  upwards  of  eight 
millions. 

In  our  own  city,  after  the  Tammany  chiefs  were  shown 
to  be  a  band  of  thieves  as  vulgar  and  as  brutal  as  any 
that  ever  made  the  forests  of  the  Appenines  insecure, 
there  were  more  than  40,000  voters  who  gave  to  them 
and  their  system  their  suffrages. 

After  such  an  exhibition  of  the  political  motives  of 
40,000  people,  who  live  amongst  us,  some  plan  by  which 
they  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  power  to  handle  other 
people's  moneys,  can  certainly  not  be  considered  an 
unjust  or  an  injudicious  exercise  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  other  citizens  of  this  city. 

If  the  evils  of  excessive  taxation,  extravagance  and 
peculation,  in  relation  to  the  administration  of  muni- 
cipal affairs,  were  common  to  the  conduct  of  city  govern- 
ment the  world  over,  it  would,  of  course,  be  unjust  to 
lay  them  to  the  door  of  unrestricted  and  undiscriminating 
suffrage. 
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Some  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Chambers  boasted,  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  that  there  was  no  money 
expended,  in  any  private  enterprise,  in  England,  more 
frugally  and  wisely  than  that  which  is  expended  by  the 
boroughs  of  England  in  their  municipal  affairs  ;  and  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  recently  returned  from  England, 
assures  me  after  carefully  examining  into  this  special  sub- 
ject, that  the  boast  is  well  founded. 

A  report  recently  made,  to  the  Cobden  Club  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Thomas  Webb  Ware  and  William  H. 
Archer,  on  the  local  government  and  taxation  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  shows  that  in  those  colonies  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  cities'  affairs  is  conducted  with 
scrupulous  honesty  and  for  the  general  welfare. 

In  France,  in  Germany,  in  the  Netherlands  and  even 
in  Spain,  the  affairs  of  cities  are  administered  with  a 
proper  regard  to  public  health  and  welfare,  and  with 
scrupulous  honesty,  and  in  none  of  those  countries  does 
universal  suffrage  with  reference  to  the  administration  of 
city  affairs  exist. 

In  England  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  London, 
the  Borough  elections  are  upon  a  uniform  plan  of  three 
councilmen  elected  for  each  ward  in  a  city  by  the  rate 
payers,  who  are  occupiers  of  premises  in  the  ward,  either 
as  owners  or  renters.  The  aldermen  and  councilmen  meet 
as  one  body,  and  they,  at  a  specified  time,  elect  the  mayor. 
There  are  certain  qualifications  of  considerable  property 
for  aldermen  and  for  mayor.    The  councilmen  and  alder- 
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men  are  elected  for  three  years,  one  of  each  ward  going  out 
each  year,  so  that  there  is  an  annual  renewal  of  a  third 
of  the  body. 

And  here  let  me  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
English  system  of  taxation  which  collects  its  taxes  and 
poor  rates  from  the  occupier,  and  not  from  the  owner, 
awakens  attention  to  public  expenditure  to  a  degree 
which  is  unknown  to  us.  All  the  truth  that  there  is  in  the 
politico-economical  doctrine,  that  the  occupier  pays  in  the 
end,  all  the  taxes,  is  brought  home  to  the  voter  in  its 
most  concrete  and  palpable  form  by  the  appearance  of 
the  tax  gatherer  at  his  door ;  and  when  his  poor  or  bor- 
ough rate  is  increased  one  fourth  of  one  per  cent,  in  a 
year  and  appears  on  the  roll  as  one  pound  ten  instead  of 
one  pound  nine  and  six  pence,  he  will  want  to  know  why 
that  extra  sixpence  is  imposed. 

In  Australia,  while  the  election  for  the  local  legisla- 
ture is  quite  as  free  as  with  us,  the  election  for  town  and 
city  officers  is  limited  to  the  rate  payers  occupying 
property  of  a  rental  value  of  at  least  fifty  pounds,  on 
which  the  rate  payer  receives  one  vote  ;  if  he  occupies 
property  rated  at  a  rental  of  more  than  fifty  pounds  and 
less  than  a  hundred,  he  has  two  votes  ;  if  he  occupies 
property  rated  at  a  rental  of  one  hundred  pounds  and 
more,  he  has  three  votes. 

Therefore  when  we  find  a  municipal  condition  of 
general  peculation  peculiar  to  this  country,  accompanied 
by  a  political  structure  also  peculiar  to  this  country,  we 
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have  a  right  to  assume  that  the  one  is  cause  and  the 
other  effect,  otherwise  we  would  have  to  admit,  what  I 
will  not  admit,  that  the  average  common  honesty  is  far 
lower  in  our  country  than  it  is  in  any  other  where  cities 
abound.  I  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  elsewhere 
they  were  to  afford  the  same  opportunity  that  is  offered 
here  to  those  who  have  nothing,  in  large  cities,  to  de- 
termine how  much  of  the  contents  of  other  people's 
purses  shall  be  taken  under  the  guise  and  form  of  tax- 
ation, that  human  nature  would  there  assert  itself  as  it  has 
here,  and  we  would  discover  possibly,  that  our  "  boss  "  pol- 
itician might  be  justified  in  saying  writh  Clive,  "  I  am  aston- 
ished at  my  own  moderation." 

That  the  principles  of  limitation  for  which  I  am 
herein  contending,  are  gradually  forcing  their  convictions 
upon,  at  all  events,  the  best  class  of  minds  in  our  coun- 
try, is  indicated  by  the  remarks  on  this  subject  which  we 
find  scattered  through  the  recent  work  on  political 
science  by  ex-president  Woolsey  of  Yale,  He  says,  in 
relation  to  municipal  government,  "  Still  more  important 
is  the  question  of  whether  all  the  citizens  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  vote  on,  or  indirectly  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  town  councils  to  influence,  the  raising  of 
taxes.  If  our  principle  is  correct,  that  none  who  do  not 
own  property  should  vote  for  representatives  who  lay 
taxes  on  property,  the  mass  of  city  proletarians  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  the  polls  where  tax  levying  councilmen 
or  officers  are  elected."    Mr.  Woolsey,  one  of  the  ablest 
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writers  in  this  country  on  political  subjects,  would  not 
use  such  words  unadvisedly. 

Indeed,  with  reference  to  the  city  administration, 
more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
raising  of  taxes  and  expending  of  public  moneys,  the 
axiom  which  our  revolutionary  fathers  laid  down,  the 
disregard  of  which  by  England  justified  resistance  "No 
taxation  without  representation,"  should  be  inverted,  and 
should  be  "No  Representation  without  taxation." 

It  is  said  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  people  to  limit  the 
franchise  when  they  have  once  exercised  it.  I  am  not 
so.  sure  of  that.  People  have  exercised  the  right  of 
building  in  large  cities  wooden  shanties  and  have  discov- 
ered that  the  exercise  of  that  right  resulted  in  conflagra- 
tions which  destroyed  not  only  the  shanties,  but  brown 
stone  front  dwelling  houses  and  granite  and  iron  ware- 
houses. 

In  Boston  they  have  exercised  the  right  of  putting  up 
wooden  mansard  roofs  on  granite  blocks  of  great  .ware- 
houses, and  the  exercise  of  the,  until  then,  undoubted 
right  of  everybody  to  build  as  he  pleased,  resulted  in  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  the  best  part  of  Boston. 

As  the  conflagrations  in  Boston  and  Chicago  awakened 
the  minds  of  their  citizens  to  the  necessity  of  limiting 
the  right  of  people  to  destroy  their  own  property  and 
that  of  others,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  statistical  tables 
of  the  growth  of  city  indebtedness  may  result  in  a  lim- 
itation of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  condi- 
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tion  of  affairs  therein  illustrated.  As  bankruptcy  must 
follow  the  pursuing  of  our  present  course,  the  question 
presented  to  our  industrious  working  classes  is  quite  a  sim- 
ple one.  If  you  resist  this  limitation  or  some  plan  of 
minority  representation  in  lieu  of  the  existing  domina- 
tion of  the  majority  as  an  invasion  of  rights,  the  only 
result  of  standing  out  in  this  way  will  be  the  depopula- 
tion of  our  cities,  whereby  you  will  lose  not  only  the 
suffrage  in  the  city,  but  the  means  whereby  you  live. 

As  it  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  limitation 
question  may  be  determined  adversely  by  the  popular 
voice,  or  that  our  Albany  statesmen  may  not  submit 
the  question  to  the  people,  are  we  then  hopelessly 
in  the  mire  ?  Not  yet ;  there  is  still  a  way  by  means 
of  which  a  great  reform  may  be  brought  about.  Ig- 
norance and  prejudice  have  made  my  road  to  induce 
my  fellow  citizens  to  accept  this  reform,  a  difficult 
one  indeed.  Yet  I  am  not  without  hope  that  in 
lieu  of  the  acceptance  of  a  limitation  of  the  suffrage, 
should  that  be  rejected,  I,  or  some  stronger  man,  or 
stronger  men,  may  secure  its  acceptance.  It  is  the  one 
reform  which  I  emphatically  advocate,  independent  of 
any  question  of  limitation,  and  does  not  involve  limita- 
tion of  suffrage.  I  refer  to  what  is  ordinarily  known 
as  "  minority  representation,"  which  is  more  accurately 
described  as  totality  representation. 

As  the  men  of  little  or  no  property  exceed  the  well  to 
do  in  numbers  in  almost  every  district  ofthis  city,  it  follows 
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that  in  electing  our  representative  for  each  district  and 
giving  exclusive  representation  to  the  majority,  those  hav- 
ing but  little  or  nothing  outvote  the  larger  property  in- 
terests of  each  district.  Hence  there  is  no  representa- 
tion of  property  as  such  in  our  municipal  administration 
nor  in  our  state  government.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
city  were  divided  into  large  districts  for  the  election  of  a 
board  of  councilmen  of  fifty,  giving  ten  to  each  dis- 
trict, it  would  afford  an  opportunity  to  let  each  tenth  of 
the  voters  in  that  district  elect  by  some  system  of  minor- 
ity representation  one  of  the  councilmen  ;  so  that  the 
ten  councilmen  from  a  district  shall  fairly  and  adequately 
represent  all  the  voters  therein  instead  of  a  mere  majority — 
then  whatever  interests  of  property  there  would  be  in  each 
district,  wrould  be  represented  in  the  board  of  councilmen. 
The  conservative  element,  therefore,  would  have  an 
adequate  representation  in  the  city  government,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  strength,  and  if  a  large  majority,  say  of 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths  were  required  to  assent  to 
the  tax  levy,  or  the  creating  of  permanent  debt,  the  con- 
servative interests  of  municipalities  would  be  armed  with 
a  veto  upon  extravagant  and  wasteful  measures. 

Such  a  plan  as  I  have  suggested  would  operate  in 
disintegrating  the  political  parties  as  to  municipal  affairs, 
by  leaving  freedom  of  choice  within  party  lines,  thus 
breaking  up  the  domination  and  power  of  the  machines. 

Pray  what  free  choice  is  exercised  by  any  intelligent 
voter  in  the  community,  when  he  goes  to  the  polls  to 
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vote  for  an  alderman  ?  A  Tammany  machine  presents 
him  one  set  of  candidates.  The  anti-Tammany  machine 
presents  him  another  set  of  candidates.  The  Custom 
House  machine  presents  him  the  third  set.  The  respect- 
able voter,  in  all  probability,  knows  nothing  of  a  single 
name  upon  either  ticket,  the  more  respectable  the 
voter,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  know  a  single  name  upon  it. 

The  pressure  which  is  now  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
voter,  to  vote  at  all  for  such  candidates — which,  for  aught 
he  has  to  do  with  nominating  them,  might  as  well  run 
for  an  office  in  Patagonia — is  that  if  he  is  a  party  man, 
and  refuses  to  vote  for  his  party  man,  the  chances  are 
that  the  partisan  of  the  opposition  goes  in,  who  is  likely 
to  be  no  better  morally,  in  addition  to  having,  from  the 
voter's  point  of  view,  worse  political  principles,  and  the 
voter  therefore  votes  for  the  candidates  presented  by 
his  party. 

This  system  practically  has  as  completely  disfranchised 
the  respectable  elements  of  our  city  voters  on  municipal 
affairs,  as  though  a  law  were  passed,  depriving  them  of 
the  right  of  going  to  the  polls. 

We  thought  that  it  was  money  and  life  well  expended 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  negroes  in  our  southern  states, 
and  to  wipe  out  the  blot  of  slavery  from  our  escutcheon. 
Our  better  class  voters,  in  our  larger  cities,  are  as  much 
disfranchised  in  effect,  although  in  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice the  ballot  is  given  to  them,  as  any  plantation  negro 
was  anterior  to  i860. 
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What  the  vote  amounts  to  in  cur  city,  in  the  hands  of 
our  best  voters,  was  described  by  Dr.  Crosby,  in  a  little 
interview  with  a  reporter,  immediately  after  the  late 
election  in  this  city.  The  World's  paragraph  as  to  this 
interview,  published  a  day  or  two  succeeding  the  elec- 
tion, reads  as  follows : 

"  A  card  having  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post,  denying 
a  report  which  had  obtained  some  currency,  that  Chan- 
cellor Howard  Crosby  had  voted  for  John  Morrissey  for 
State  Senator,  a  World  reporter  called  on  Dr.  Crosby  last 
evening,  finding  him  just  starting  on  his  way  to  Chick- 
ering  Hall.  '  I  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Schell,'  said  he, 
*  because  he  represented  Tammany  Hail,  and  I  did  not 
vote  for  Mr.  Morrissey  because  he  is  a  gambler.' 

"  1  But  you  did  vote?'  said  the  reporter. 

"  '  True.    I  voted  for  Prof.  Doremus.' 

"  1  Not,  of  course,  to  help  elect  him  ? ' 

"  '  No  ;  I  only  expressed  my  individual  preference.  Of 
course  it  was  all  moonshine.  I  simply  threw  my  vote 
away  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned. 

Does  not  this  fully  illustrate  the  hardship  of  the  posi- 
tion of  an  American  citizen,  who,  because  he  is  a  man 
of  education  and  refinement,  is  made  to  feel  that 
his  vote  is  mere  moonshine. 

.  Would  it,  under  the  existing  system  of  party  caucus 
nominations  and  elections,  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  a 
dominant  district  majority,  be  a  serious  deprivation 
think  you,  to  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  and  men  similarly, 
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situated,  to  be  deprived  by  law  in  municipal  elections 
of  the  barren  privilege  of  going  to  the  polls,  so  long  as 
he  and  they  are  made  to  feel  that  the  votes  that  they 
now  cast  are  as  insubstantial  for  any  real  good  in  govern- 
ment as  moonshine? 
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